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S SCHOOLS increase in’ number 
and efficiency, the necessity for 
prisons, hospitals, and work- 
houses will become less. This 
is surely worth thinking about. 
~The | fate Educational Exhibition, under the 

auspices of the Society of Arts, will, we have 

no doubt, advance the cause of education, both 
by the impetus given through the mediam of the 
lecture-room, and by affording a knowledge at 
once of what we have, and what we want in 
educational equipment. All such opportunities 
of collating information are valuable in the 
highest degree: they bring before the eyes of 
the teacher all the varieties of mac hinery con- 
trived to aid him in his task, and by such com- 
parison enable him to ascertain how and where 
he may best expend the scanty funds at his 
disposal, as well as select the works most suit- 
able for his peculiar case. More especially 
would this hold true if the collection were a 
permanent one, always accessible, properly 
catalogued, and arranged in such a manner that 
space could be obtained for the thorough exam- 
ination of articles exhibited. Therefore, we 
heartily concur in the suggestion made for ren- 
dering this primary effort the nucleus of a regular 

Educational Museum. It is to be hoped that 

the exertion which the Society is at present 

making to this end wili be so seconded as to 
ensure its suecess. One thing, however, we 
hold to be a size gua non: exhibitors must have 

pledge that their contributions shall be de- 
posited where they will be readily seen. It is 
not gracious to hint very strongly at the de- 
ficiencies which characterized the rudimentary 
step, but certainly many of those who came 
forward to carry it through complain, and with 
some reason, of the inadequate accommodation. 

The booksellers especially suffered. Then, one 

of the most interesting departments in the 

whole room, we venture to say, remained sealed 
to nine-tenths of the visitors. We hear and 





read a great deal of art-education on the Con- | 


tinent, and the French contributions to this 
Exhibition would have read our schoolmasters 
a useful lesson if they had been there. But 
they were entombed, we are told, in a bundle of 
portfolios, some of them stowed away behind 
sundry incumbrances, or buried beneath others. 

Those few who had the courage or patience 
to excavate these specimens, would ascertain by 
the officially-attested copies of drawings by boys 
and girls, from eleven to fourteen years of age, 
how far our Department of Art must yet advance 
before it will put the youth of Great Britain on 
a par in this respect with their new allies across 
the Channel. 

Other departments, too, there were of para- 
mount interest, which the confined space cir- 
eumscribed in usefulness. If a suitable reposi- 
tory can be guaranteed for the future, there is 
no doubt but that exhibitors have sufficient 
evidence that it would very soon be a paying 
step to present their wares to the Educational 
Museum. 


In connection with that first and indispens- | 


able part of educational apparatus which falls 


educated to understand his rights, and the prin- | 


within our special range, we purpose taking a’ 


glance at the history and condition of school 
architecture in the “ States,” and the gradation 
of educational machinery there, to which our 


attention is called by a new Epitome of Mr. | 
Barnard’s work on “ School Architecture,” &c. | 


recently issued.* 





* Practical Illustrations of the Principles of School Archi- 
tecture.” By Henry Barnard, Superintendent of the Common 
Schools in Connecticut. New York: C. B, Norton. London: 
Trubner and Co, 1854, 


| 





|some useful hints to us by the way. 


. . . ) 
It is now a question asked with reference to 


almost every great subject, —* How are they 


managing the se things in America?” The few 


| me smoranda which we digest from Mr. Barnard’s 


work, are collected purely as notes of American 
[progress in this direction. The y may afford 
sut our 
present purpose is not to enter into a compari- 
son of the respective excellence of school archi- 
tecture in the two countries. Our columns are, 
from time to time, the repository of the system 
let the American superintendent tell, 

far as our memoranda of his own facts and 
language will allow, how far the two countries 
agree, or how much they differ. To those prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject, as most of 
our readers are, these brief selections will be 
sufficient. 

Of the great Transatlantic cities, Boston is 
one of the best supplied with schools. They 
are her boast and pride. In 1848, after a variety 
of experiments in school architecture, the 
Quincy Grammar School-house was opened, and 
their mayor, Quincy, had the courage to utter 
the following noble sentiments. Perhaps not 
many chief magistrates could or would declare 
their sentiments in a similar manner. It isa 
test wherewith earnest, enthusiastic men may 
stir up more sluggish spirits, and as such we 
gather a few lines :— 

As chairman of the “City Fathers,” he did 
not hesitate to stand there and tell the paying 
community that they had in this manner just | 
expended 200,000 dollars of their money; and 
he was confident the question would not be 
asked, why spend so much? Why spend more | 
for popular education in the city of Boston, 
than is expended in the whole of Great Britain ? 
Query. What was the worthy mayor’s exact 
meaning here ? Js it not a flower of rhetoric ?] 

He said, if but once in a century a little being | 
should be sent into this world, of most delicate | 
and beautiful structure, and we were told that | 
a wonderful principle pervaded every part of it, 
capable of unlimited expression and happiness, 
capable of being fitted to associate with angels, 
and becoming the friend of God ; or if it should 
reveal a wrong bias, of growing up in enmity 
against him, and incurring everlasting misery ; | 
could any expense of education which would | 
contribute to save from such misery and elevate | 
to such happiness, be too much? But, instead 
of one such little being, 24,000 were now 
entrusted to the care of the “City Fathers,” 
and their education in this world will determine 
their future destiny,—of companionship with 
angels, or with the degraded wretched enemies | 
of God. i 

If the community had no responsibility in the 
matter, how, he asked, could it spend money | 
better than in educating these children? But | 
they would soon control the affairs of Boston, | 
and, toa great extent, of the commonwealth. 
Nor would their influence stop here. ‘ No man| 
liveth for himself.” Each of these children} 


at home : 


| was widely disseminated, and 





and be trained to become worthy citizens of that 
free country. 

It seemed, he said, the design of Providence 
to mix races ; and the influx of foreigners might 
constitute the very elements necessary to give 
to American character its highest excellence. 
Standing on such a moral elevation as Boston 
did, they felt it a duty to provide for the edu- 
cation of all, and thus present to the whole 
country models of popular education. 

The men who feel and act thus cannot be 
destitute of a school system of architecture 
deserving our attention. The history of its rise 
and progress in that great country is interesting. 
The subject is almost a new one with them. 
Until very recently, our author tells us, it 
had not received that attention from the publie 
generally, or from practical educators in parti- 
cular, which its important bearing, direct and 
indirect, on the health, manners, morals, and in- 
tellectual progress of the children, and on the 
health and success of the teacher, both in 
government and instruction, demand. Until 
1829 we find no public document on the subject. 
In 1830, Mr. Adams, of New York, delivered a 
lecture before the Americ an Institute of In- 
struction, “On School Houses and School 
Apparatus.” Stimulated by that lecture, the 
directors of the Institute in the following year 
offered a premium for the best “ Essay on the 
Construction of School-houses.” This was gained 
by Dr. W. A. Alcott, and his prize essay was 
widely circulated. Im 1833, the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association published a “ Report on 
School-houses,” prepared by the Rev. G. B. 
Perry. This was a thorough and vigorous ex- 
posure of the evils resulting from the defective 
construction and arrangements of school-houses ; 
and after this date public attention was fairly 
aroused,—improvements were made in the con- 
struction and furniture of school-rooms, espe- 
cially in large cities and villages. 

In 1838, the secretary of the Board of Edu- 


cation in Massachusetts, the Hon. Horace Mann, 


submitted an elaborate report on the subject, in 


| which it was handled with great ability, and the 


important question of ventilation discussed. It 
gave an impulse 
to the matter threughout the States. In 1838S, 
the Hon. Henry Barnard (the author with whom 
we are now dealing, and then secretary to the com- 
missioners of schools), prepared an essay on school 
architecture, in which was embodied the results 
of much observation, experience, and reflection, 
adapted, from its systematic and practical nature, 
| for the guid: ance of those who had occasion to 
superintend the erection, alteration, or furnish- 
ing of school-houses. ‘This treatise, printed in 
1841, was, in 1842, submitted to the Legisla- 
ture. It may be mentioned, “as an evidence of 
the low appreciation in which the whole subject 


'was regarded at that time, in a State which 
| prides herself on the condition of her common 


schools, and on the liberality with which her 
system of public education is endowed, that the 


would form a centre of widening influence. | joint Standing Committee on Education, on the 


whose circumference might yet embrace millions | 
of minds, and extend through unnumbered cen- 
turies. 

There, unlike other countries, every restraint 
to individual elevation is thrown off. All have 
the most perfect liberty that can be enjoyed, | 
without infringing upon the rights of others. 
How important, then, that such child should be | 


ciples and habits of self-government. 

We are all, said he, in a pi artnership, and if! 
one of these little partners suffers in his cha- | 
racter, the whole community suffer in con- 
sequence. 

He believed that nearly half of the 400 boys 
in that school were not Americans. Many - 
their parents were not fitted for the duties of : 
republic. But these children, educated side by | 
side with their own, would learn self- government, | 


‘either in Europe or America. 


| districts in Massachusetts. 





part of the Senate and House, refused to re- 
commend the publication of the essay, although 
it is by far the most complete which has appeared 
And it was only 
through the strenuous efforts of a féw intelligent 
friends of school improvement that its publica- 


| tion was secured.” More than 100,000 copies of 


| that essay have since been distributed. 

In 1842, some practical views on the subject 
| of the “ School-house ” were drawn up by Mr. 
G. B. Emerson. A copy of this work was pre- 
sented to each of the 11,000 school districts in 
the State of New York, and each of the 3,400 
Tn 1848, and again 
in the present year, Mr. Barnard republished 
his essay, embodyi ing various plans and features 
of importance, which subsequent writers had 
drawn up or explained. The work now before 
us is a revised summary of the large treatise. 
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When Mr. Barnard began his labours in the 
field of education, everything in connection with 
the subject was forced upon his attention in a 
disagreeable way. That experience we shall 
present in his own words, as it is a good epitome 
of those general views on school architecture 
which it is imperative that the architect should 
at every step bear in mind :—“ Go where he 
would, in city or country, he encountered the 
district school-house, standing in disgraceful 
contrast with every other structure designed 
for public or domestic use. Its location, con- 
struction, furniture, and arrangements, seemed 
intended to hinder, and not to promote—to de- 
feat, and not to perfect, the work which was to 


attention of parents and school-officers was 
early and earnestly called to the close councc- 
tion between a good school-house and a good 
school, and to the great principle, that to make 
an edifice good for school purposes, it should be 
built for children at school, and their teachers ; 
for children differing in age, sex, size, and 
studies, and therefore requiring different ac- 
commodations ; for children engaged sometimes 
in study and sometimes in recitations; for 
children whose health and success in study re- 
quire that they shall be frequently, and every 
day, in the open air, for exercise and recreation, 
and at all times supplied with pure air to breathe ; 
for children who are to occupy it in the hot 
days of summer and the cold days of winter, 
and to occupy it for periods in different parts of 
the day in positions which become wearisome, 
if the seats are not in all respects comfortable, 
and which may affect symmetry of form and 
length of life, if the construction and relative 
heights of the seats and desks are not properly 
attended to; for children whose manners and 
morals,—whose habits of order, cleanliness, and 
punctuality,—whose temper, love of study and 
of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree 


desks of the smaller children ought to be re- 
moved to the attics, to give greater space for 
those of the elders, and in summer, a contrary 
arrangement to take place. 

By a Primary School, is understood specifi- 
cally, that class or grade of schools which re- 
ceive only the youngest pupils, and those least 
advanced in their studies; in other words, an 
infant school. This very important class of 
educational institutions is peculiarly valuable in 
all cities, manufacturing villages, and large 
neighbourhoods. It is amongst the population 
of such plices that parents are sure to be 
found, who, for want of intelligence or leisure, 
“of constancy or patience, are unfitted to watch 
the first blossoming of the souls of their chil- 
dren, and to train them to good physical habits 
and virtuous impulses, to cleanliness, obedience, 
openness, mutual kindliness, piety, and all the 
virtues which wise and far-seeing parents desire 
for their offspring. The general result of the 
training of the children of such parents, is the 
neglect of all moral culture where such culture 
is most valuable; and the acquisition of 
manners, personal habits, and language, which 
the best training at a later period can with 
difficulty eradicate.” From such malign in- 
fluences, the earlier the children are withdrawn, 
the better for their welfare and the good of 
society. To meet this want, the labours of 
Oberlin and Wilderspin were directed. We 
have neither space, nor is it our province, 
to enter upon the very interesting arrange- 
ments which, whether it be by furniture or 
apparatus, or in playground and schoolroom, are 
so carefully matured, in order that such schools, 
in the hands of a good teacher, may be taught 
properly “‘to regulate the hours of play and 
study, so as to give variety, vivacity, and in- 
terest to all the exercises, without over-exciting 
the nervous system, or overtasking any 
faculty of body or mind; to train boys 





affected by the attractive or repulsive location 
and appearance, the inexpensive outdoor ar- 
rangements, and the internal construction of | 
the place where they spend, or should spend, a_ 
large part of the most impressible period of their | 
lives. This place, too, it should be borne in 
mind, is to be oecupied by a teacher whose own 
health and daily happiness are affected by most 
of the various circumstances above alluded to, 
and whose best plans of order, classification, 
discipline, and recitation, may be utterly baffled, 
or greatly promoted, by the manner in which | 
the school-house may be located, lighted, warmed, | 
ventilated, and seated.” 
According to the American system, school-| 
houses of one room are generally intended 
either for District or Primary schools. | 
By a District School is understood a public | 
school, open to all the children of the district, | 
of both sexes, and of that age which the prac- 
tice of the district, or any special regulation 
ordained by the local authorities, may fix. 
There are formidable difficulties presented to 
the architect in attempting to furnish an edifice 
of this kind, especially considering the very 
slight expense which is generally regarded as 
sufficient for the purpose. The school is an 
unclassified one, superintended by a single 
teacher, without even the aid of older pupils. 
Then it varies according to the season, in the 
number and age of the children, and, as a con- 
sequence, in the method of instruction. In 
summer, there are the younger children, who 
demand elementary instruction; and in winter, 
are found older ones, who require more advanced 
studies. This irregularity of age and attend- 
ance, renders it difficult to arrange seats and 
desks. Great physical suffering is often the 
result of crowding both classes of scholars into 
one small apartment. The plan is either to 
design the building for the maximum members 
of each class at any particular season, or, if this 
is impossible, then, in winter, the scats and 


and girls to mild dispositions, graceful 
and respectful manners, and unquestioning 
obedience ; to preserve and quicken a tender- 
ness and sensibility of conscience, as the in- 
stinctive monitor of the approach of wrong; to 


cultivate the senses and habits of quick and 


accurate observation and discrimination, to pre- 
vent the formation of artificial and sing-song 
tones; to teach the use of the voice, and of 


simple, ready, and correct language,—and begin- 


ning in this way, and by appropriate exercises 
in drawing, calculation, and lessons on the pro- 
perties and classification of objects, to cultivate 
the intellectual faculties.” 

But we shall note the principles which they 
lay down for guidance in the design of such 
buildings, and quote a few of the features 
which distinguish those in existence. Our own 
Committee of Council on Education have 


framed some minutes on the organization of 


schools. With these we are familiar, and in 


given by heads of departments in America 
agree. As regards the choice of a site, how- 
ever, our Transatlantic friends, with their 
greater “land privileges,” are more liberal. 
Mr. Barnard says, select “a location healthy, 
accessible from all parts of the district ; retired 
from the dust, noise, and danger of the high- 
way; attractive from its choice of sun and 
shade, and commanding, in one or more direc- 
tions, the cheap yet priceless educating in- 
fluences of fine scenery.” Mr. George B. 
Emerson, the president of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, desires that “when the 
laws of health and the dictates of taste may be 
consulted, the schools shall be placed on firm 
ground, on the southern declivity of a gently 
sloping hill, open to the south-west, from which 
quarter come the pleasantest winds in sum- 
mer, and protected on the north-east by the 
top of the hill, or by a thick wood.” We may 
scarcely follow Mr. Emerson into those features 





most essential points the recommendations | 


| 





of landscape gardening with which he would 
environ the school-room. In the “‘far west”’ there 
may be room for such elegancies, but here we 
are forced in general to rest content with much 
more moderate accommodation. Instead of the 
trees, the shrubs, and the evergreens with which 
the president would gratify the eye, and educate 
the taste of the young, they are here too often 
hemmed in by dismal houses, or sometimes 
penned up in a vault, room, dungeon, or what- 
ever it may be called, beneath a church. It is 
in Scotland, we believe, that these latter cases 
are most frequently to be met with; and whatever 
can be said on the subject by some on the score 
of economy, they are exquisitely painful to behold. 

Mr. Emerson remarks that, in point of size, 
the room should be sufficiently large to allow 
every pupil, first, to sit comfortably at his desk ; 
secondly, to leave it without disturbing any one 
else ; thirdly, to see explanations on his lessons, 
and to write without being incommoded by or 
incommoding others; fourthly, to breathe a 
wholesome atmosphere. If the three first ob- 
jects are fully provided for, the space on the 
floor will be suflicient. But to secure this 
advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must not be less than 10, and if possible, 12 
or 14 feet high. 

Arrangement,—In the accommodation of fifty- 
six scholars, so as to give ample room for 
moving, for recitations, and for air, the dimen- 
sions of the house should be 38 feet by 25 feet, 
and 10 feet in height. This will allow an entry 
of 14 feet by 7} feet, lighted by a window, to be 
furnished with wooden pegs for the accommo- 
dation of clothes; a wood-room, 10 feet by 74 
feet, to serve also as an entry for girls at recess, 
or as a recitation-room ; a space behind the desks 
8 feet wide for fireplace, passage, and recitations, 
with permanent seats against the wall 10 or 11 
inches wide; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, black boards, globes, 
and other apparatus for teaching, the remaining 
space to be occupied by the desks and seats of 
the scholars. For every additional eight 
scholars the room may be lengthened 2} feet. 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of 
different dimensions. A desk for two may be 
3} or 4 feet long. If the younger children are 
placed nearest the master’s desk, the desks in 
the front range may be 13 inches wide, the two 
next 14 inches, the two next 15 inches, and the 
twomost remote 16inches, with the height respec- 
tively of 24, 25, 26, and 27 inches. The 
seats should vary in like manner: those in the 
front range should be 10 inches wide, in the 
two next 10} inches, in the two next 11 inches, 
in the two last 11} or 12 inches, and 13}, 14, 
15, and 16 inches respectively high. All edges 
and corners are to be carefully rounded. 

It is very desirable that the zorth end of the 
school-house be occupied by the master’s desk ; 
that this end be a dead wall; that the front be 
towards the south, and that the desks be so 
placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, shall 
look towards the north. The advantages of this 
arrangement are—l. That the scholars will 
obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of 
geography, as all maps suppose the reader to be 
looking northward; 2. The north wall having 
no windows, will exclude the severest cold of 
winter; 3. The scholars will, in this case, look 
towards a dead wall, and thus avoid the great 
evil of facing a glare of light; or if a window 
or two be allowed in the north wall, the light 
coming from that quarter is less vivid, and there- 
fore less dangerous than that which comes from 
any other; 4. The door, being on the south, 
will open towards the winds which prevail in 
summer, and from the cold winds of winter, 

The suggestion here made as to the arrange- 
ment of desks for the purpose of inculcating 
correct ideas on geography is a good one, and 
by no means to be overlooked when it can be 
conveniently made. 
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Mr. Barnard, in his ninth and tenth general ful in its excess. The great secret why, in our| symbol of worldly pleasure, and of the frailty 
principles, lays down the following rules con- | modern painted glass the reds are so poor, is, | of life, too brief for its enjoyment. 


cerning the desk and seat :—‘ A desk with at 
least 2 feet of top surface, and in no case for 
more than two pupils, widened toward the front 
edge 1 inch in a foot, except 2 to 3 inches of 
the most distant portion, which should be level 
—covered with cloth to prevent noise—fitted 
with an ink-pot (supplied with a lid and a pen- 
wiper) and a slate, with a pencil-holder and a 
sponge attached—supported by end-pieces and 
stanchions, curved so as to be convenient for 


sweeping, and to admit of easy access to the | 
seat—and of varying heights for small and large 


pupils, the front edge of each desk being from 
7 to 9 inches (7 for the lowest and 9 for the 
highest) higher than the front edge of the seat 
or chair attached. 

A chair or bench for each pupil, and in no 
case for more than two, unless separated by an 
aisle, with a seat hollowed like an ordinary 
chair, and varying in height from 10 to 17 
inches from the outer edge to the floor, so that 
each pupil, when properly seated, can rest his 
feet on the floor without the muscles of the 
thigh pressing hard upon the front edge of the 
seat, and with a support for the muscles of the 
back, rising above the shoulder-blades. 

We observe that in the description of the 
school-house in Windsor (Conn.), each pupil 
is provided with a desk and seat, the front of 
the former constituting the back or support of 
the latter, which slopes 2} in 16. The seat 
also inclines a little from the edge. The seats 


vary in height from 9} inches to 17, the youngest | 


children occupying those nearest the platform. 


The desks are 2 feet long by 18 inches wide, | 


with a shelf beneath for books, and a groove on 
the back side to receive a slate, with which each 
desk is furnished by the district.” 

In the district school-house of Centremill the 
smoke-pipe is carried up between the venti- 
lating-flues, and the top of the chimney is 
finished so as to accommodate the bell. 

In an ensuing article we shall enter into afew 
details connected with one or two of the best 
school-houses which have been recently erected 
in cities and large villages, especially those of 
higher class, in New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia — High-schools, Grammar-schools, and 
others. 

The multiplication and improvement of our 
schools is a practical point for the operations of 
all who are anxious to aid in advancing society 
and elevating the human race. 





ON COLOUR AND ITS USE IN 
ARCHITECTURAL ART.* 

Let us now say a few words on the colour 
“red,” the central colour of the prism. Of all 
colours, it is the most positive, and has the 
middle station of the primaries. Black and white 
are the negative colours, and occupy the extremes 
of the scale. Red contrasts and harmonizes 
well both with black and white. 

The anecdote of the blind man, related by 


that we employ such large quantities of it, and 
that our glass-stainers, being men for the most 
pes ignorant of the true principles of colour, | 
iave imagined that in order to make a brilliant | 
window, little more is necessary than to use an | 
abundance of gaudy red,—the reverse being far 
nearer the truth, viz. the smaller the brightest 
bits of colour are, and the more they are coun- | 
terpoised by large masses of carefully arranged 
neutral tones, the more likely are we to attain 
‘that sober splendour, that subdued brillianey, 
| which is the great desideratum in all colouring. 
Nature, in this, as in all other points, should 
be our great mistress ; and a diligent observa- 
| tion, not merely of her laws, but even, if I may 
|so say, of her whims and fancies, her “quips 
| and quirks,” as Milton so prettily terms them, 
will fully repay the attentive student. If 
| young men, instead of turning to the mere- 
| tricious smiles of Fashion,—a mere coquette as 
|she is,—would reverently woo and honour 
honest and ingenuous dame Nature, the fairest 
|of maidens, and when once won, the truest of 
| wives, they never would have reason, as artists, 
| to regret the virtuous, the blessed self-denial of 
| their youth. 

Where does Nature scatter red? Is it not 
|in her jewels with their bright setting of green 
|and gold? Is it not in floreal pastures and trim 
| gardens ?—not merely in the poppy or the tulip, 

or even in the rose, but more beautifully, 
perhaps, even lower down in the scale—in the 
| wood-strawberry or the rim of the humble 
|daisy. Ever most beautiful when most deli- 
/cate—in the blush of the infant, or the hectic 
| colour which betokens an early flight to man- 
| sions of pure bliss. 
| Searlet is a royal colour, and it is a glorious 
| sight to see a regiment. of British soldiers wind- 
|ing through a vale well timbered, or with their 
' bayonets gleaming in the sun about to encounter 
ithe shock of arms; but these beauties are not 
equal to the former,—to the tender hues, for 
| instance, of the rose-bud, or the cherry lip of 
| innocence, or the pink tips of Aurora’s fingers. 





Red, again, is mentioned in Scripture as orna- 
menting both the Tabernacle and the Temple; 
but it will always be observed in very minute 
quantities, and associated with purple and 
‘gold. No modest woman, for example, if she 
have good taste, will like to appear in a scarlet 
dress. Here and there bits of red may appear, 
—roses in the hair, a red drapery over the 
shoulders, or a ribbon, but never too much of 
it, it being, as before observed, the most pre- 
cious in quality, but the most perilous of all the 
| primaries to employ. The horror which, where 
{much blood is spilt, necessarily arises in most | 
;men’s minds, may have been a_providential 
arrangement for mitigating the ferocious pas- | 
sions of our sinful nature. 

The ancients, as Field observes, beautifully | 


and expressively represented the goddess “Spes, ” | 


or Hope, with an opening rose-bud in her hand. | 
This therefore, is the emblem of hope; and as | 
destiny is veiled with hope, so, according to 
Catullus, the destinies wore rose-coloured veils 
tied with white. 

Lord Lindsay has, in his work on Christian 
Art, a very eloquent passage on this saine flower, 
the rose, which I cannot but indulge myself in 








Locke, who compared the colour “ scarlet ’’ to 
the sound of a trumpet, proves that he had no | 
bad conception of its analogies and nature. We | 
have here one of those coincidences which seem | 
forcibly to point to the connection between all | 
our senses, and to show that between just pro- | 

ortions of form, just harmonies of sound, and 

armonies of colour, there is a common and all- 
pervading law, which not merely settles their | 
various relationships, but reveals the identity 
of their origin. 

And here I cannot but touch upon another of 
those resemblances or analogies which, even on 
this subject of colour, reminds me of the constitu- 
tion of our human wills and affections. Red, of 
all colours, is undoubtedly the most beautiful ; 
but by that just law which decrees that in propor- 
tion as the privileges of each are great, so are his 
dangers,—the colour which is most lovely in its 
tender bloom, becomes horrible, and even fright- 








* See page 497, ante. 


quoting. He, indeed, has no particular reference 
to the colour of the flower, though it will be 
observed, that by a fair extension of its meaning 
it is not inapplicable to the subject of our | 
lecture. 


“An interesting work might,” he observes, “be | 


plants, and trees—a subject, however, asso- | 
ciating itself, only in a minor and collateral | 
degree, with Christian art. 
a department by itself, distinct alike from art | 


| 


Pluck we the rose at smiling morn, 
Soon to perish with the day; 

*luck the fair rose of love, nor scorn 
To taste sweet love while yet we may. 

What is it but a weed in comparison with 
the rose of Christendom? the type of the fresh- 
ness of maiden purity, that sprang up out of per- 
secution, when the holy maiden of Bethlehem, 
‘blamed with wrong and sclaundered withe 
fevill,’ as narrated by Mandeville, ‘was domed 
to the dethe, and as the fyre began to brenne 
about hire, sche made hire preyers to oure 
Lord, that, as sche was not gylty of that synne, 
that he wold helpe hire, and make it to be 
knouen to alle men of his mercyfulle grace. 
And whan sche hade thus seyd, anon was the 
fyre quenched and oute; and the brendes that 
weren brennen becomen red roseres, and the 
brendes that weren not kindled becomen white 
roseres, fulle of roses. And these were the 
first roseres and roses, both white and red, that 
ever ony man saughe, and thus was this maiden 
saved by the grace of God.’ And this,” adds 
Lord Lindsay, with his own peculiar and beau- 
tiful enthusiasm, “is but one among many 
Christian legends of the rose, once the theme 
of universal song, sweeter far than that which 
hushed the very breeze into attention in the 
gardens of Armida.” 

No legend, perhaps, is more beautiful, no 
idea more poetic, than that of Dante, the great 
medieval intellect, who represents in his 
Paradise the whole company of the redeemed, 
both men and angels, clustered in the form of a 
full-blown rose about the throne of their 
Redeemer; their countenances of pure flame, 
their wings of purest gold, and their robes of 
virgin white, ‘“ singing praises to Him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever.” 

I have thus run over hastily some of the 
characteristics which mark most prominently the 
three primitive colours, the glorious Trinity, if 
I may so speak without irreverence, into which 
the primal ray—the type and emblem of the 
Deity—is divided. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
remarkable, than the mode in which these 
colours act and react upon each other. A 
colour is no longer the same when in association 
with another. Red seen by the side of blue is 
modified into purple ; by txe side of yellow into 
orange. Just in the same way the orange tints 
of the setting sun darken the foliage, which be- 
comes of a bluish green ; while the fields, which 
erst were dusty in the glare of day, assume 
a deep and beautiful russet below the hang- 
ing woods. Thus in sunsets. But in each scene 
of nature it is the same. We can no more 
judge of colours than of objects, without regard 
to their relation and position. What a long 
perspective into the glories of creation does this 
open out. Each object of faith, like each object 
of sight, beautiful as it is for us, can only be 
fully appreciated when seen in due subordina- 
tion to the other features of the universal 
scheme of Providence. The rainbow alone, in 
its true totality, can give us the true notion of 
the beauty of colour. 

In carrying on this subject, it is impossible 
not to admire a beautiful symbolism in the fact, 
that the eye resting upon any colour, say scarlet, 
for a while—a few minutes, perhaps—upon 
being closed presents green to our mind’s eye. 
Any one may try the experiment for himself. 
Have we not here a lesson never to tax our 
mental energies too hard in one particular diree- 
tion? Isthe glare of the sun too powerful >—we 
seek the shade Are the nights too long ‘—we 


| written on the symbolism and legendary history! revel in the scanty portion of sunshine left to 
| of mute nature—mute, but animated, of flowers, | us. 


“Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo,” is a 
lesson which all nature teaches us, and which is 
by no means left to the moralist or philosopher 


It forms, in fact, | alone. 


It would be beyond the limits of a short dis- 


and poetry, strictly so called, and well worthy |course to put down a long description of the 
of exploration. And this exploration should be | secondary and tertiary colours, though much 


a comprehensive one, including the symbolism | might be learnt from such study. 


J can simply 


of the ancients, and of the extra European | call your attention to them with this remark, 
world, and Christendom need not shrink from | that from their extensive prevalence in nature, 


the comparison. In nothing, indeed, is her | 
superiority more manifest. The rose, for in- 
stance, the flower of Venus, blushing with the 
blood of Adonis, the darling of the Graces, the 


it is to them and not to the primaries that our 
chief attention as colourists should be given. 
True it is, that the primaries are those from 
which all other colours flow; and with a per- 
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fectly good blue, a good yellow, and a good red, 
there is no combination which might not be 
successfully undertaken; but they are seldom 
used alone, exeept in minute quantities. To 
illustrate this, let any one take half a sheet of 
paper, and colour it blue, yellow, or red, or 
jlack or white. If he takes it into the open air, 
aud places it in juxtaposition with some object 
he has been accustomed to call black or white, | 
or vellow or red, or blue, he will be astonished | 
at ‘its intensity. Try, for instance, a sheet of | 
common letterpaper against the stem of a birch- 
tree which we are accustomed to look at as 
one of the whitest things in a natural landscape. | 
The difference is very great. An exception| 
should perhaps be made of yellow, which, from 
its affinity to light, is not so well seen in the | 
open air as in houses. 

Leaving, then, untouched the interesting 
question of the secondary and tertiary colours, 
a few practical hints upon colour in general may 
serve to conclude this short discourse. The art 
of polychrome will not prosper among us until 
we bestow a more diligent attention first i 
nature (and that after no cursory manner, but 
in the spirit of philosophie experiment), and 
then upon the ancient masters. I fear it may 
be said that as eolourists we have gone back 
since the days of Reynolds. Englishmen, I am 
disposed to believe, have a good eye for colour : 
Gamsborough, and Reynolds himself, among | 
figure painters, Wilson and Bonnington, but 
above all, Turner, are examples. With the im- 
provement that has taken place in general design | 
and the higher branches of art during the last 
ten vears, it has been my lot to observe no great 
improveinent in colourmg. A scrupulous and 
careful handling of the figure has been attained 
in some cases, by a sacrifice of that transparency 
in which Reynolds was hardly second to Rem- 
brandt himself. A vigorous “impasto” has been 
gained, but we are painfully reminded that 
white and pink paint do not make flesh like 
Titian’s. 

Some of our greatest artists have of late 
years, in my judgment, been obnoxious to this 
criticism of hardness, and the fashion of the 
day—gaudiness and want of depth—having 
taken root among our painters, has unhappily 
extended with still more pernicious effect into 
our buildings. Go where we will we find no 
repose. 

I will venture to give an instance of this, in 
an apartment which perhaps, as a display of 
gorgeous colour, has not been surpassed by any 
building of later than Medieval date: I allude 
to the House of Lords. Some years ago, when 
that grand edifice was first opened to public use, 
there was only one fresco in it, by Dyce: two 
recesses were fitted up for the future reception 
of other paimtings in fresco: over them ect 
a quiet crimson drapery,—forming a delightful 
resting-place for the eye,—a little bit of blank, 
as it were, on which we could repose after being 
filled with wonder and admiration at the beauty 
of the ceiling and gilded fretwork,—so gorgeous 
as almost to recall to mind the description of 
the Temple in the Bible. 

These two recesses, as affording what we wanted, 
were most valuable, but unfortunately it had 
been determined to fill them with paintings. 
The consequence could hardly have been antici- 
pated. The quiet crimson draperies removed, 
two beautiful works, of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly in themselves, were inserted. 
What was the consequence ? The eye, instead 
of being gratified by the coup d’ail, became 
teased and worried by the embarras de richesses 
set before it. The spectacle became what a 
dinner would be if it were all dessert, or a gown 
if it were all made up of flounces. We must 
not strive for universal brightness, but for 
brightness in the righ? spot, spreading, as it 
were, a subdued lustre over the whole prospect 
of our vision. 

There are few rooms in London to which ap- 
peal can be made as good examples of taste in 

colouring. it is only of late years that poly- 
chrome has been introduced into our churehes, 
and the general absence both of pictures and 
marbles in them places us in this respect at an 
immense disadvantage with regard to our con- 
tinental nei¢hbours. The great staircase at 
Stafford-house, a noble monument to Philip 
Wyatt, the architect, is nearly the best example 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| The latter bids fair to do honour to the archi- 
tect, though Iam sorry to add, not altogether 


walls, probably adc 
almost total absence, of a warm grey, which is 


eye in those buildings which have it not. In| 


| which no brillianey of decoration can atone. In 
connection with this part of the subject, I had 
proposed to myself to make a few remarks on | 





of colour London affords. The scarlet carpet 
with which the base is covered, is too large 
and gaudy, and might be with advantage 
changed for a pavement of encaustic tiles. The 
general dispositionof colour is good. Yellow seag- 
hiola forms the principal element, while grey and 
reddish smliahe diminish its extzsme warmth. 
Besides this, on the wall opposite the entrance, 
hang three large copies of Veronese, which, 
while they afford points of interest, give by the 
predominance of blue which they exhibit, a sort 
of outlet to the eye, and harmonize the whole. 
The Banqueting-house at Whitehall is also 
worthy of a visit, from the glory of its ceiling, 
which is by Rubens, and deserves the attentive 
study of the colourists. ‘The frames in the ceil- 
ing are of black and gold, and look well. 

In churches, viewed as specimens of colour, 
we have literally nothing. The Temple Church 
and the new church, All Saints’, in Margaret- 
street, are the best examples we can produce. 


free from gaudiness. ‘To this the large mass of 
brickwork, of a deep red, which is let into the 

4 A great want to my 
mind is apparent, from the total absence, or 


after all as good a ground as we have for the 
display of bright colours, and which being the 
natural colour of stone, is much missed by the | 


our search after polychrome, do not let us for- 
get that stone and marble are in themselves 
beautifully coloured objects, for the loss of 
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congregation to attend to the pious practice of 
listening to the preacher when expounding the 
Scriptures from the pulpit. “ All, however, cannot 
be gifted with eloquence,” and in such case the 
old-fashioned preacher quaintly remarks, “God 
takes up the word and preaches patience.” Now 
eloquence, in many points, is not unlike colour- 
ing: it requires the same play of light and 
shade, the same variation in tone that colour 
does ; and, like the preacher, the colourist has 
a powerful assistant in reserve. Old time comes 
in and corrects, if not all, at least many of our 
mistakes, and modifies, though nothing perhaps 
can quite neutralize, the mistakes of thoughtless 
and untasteful men. When man has done his 
worst, nature takes up the paint-brush and 
helps us to restore that perfect harmony which, 
after all, is only her own. 

Sir Walter James remarked at the outset of 
his lecture, that it did not attempt to aim at 
scientific accuracy, but might simply be regarded 
as a few scattered remarks upon the subject 
of colour, which experience and reading had 
enabled him to throw into the form of a lecture. 





MODERN THEORIES OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL TASTE. 

Tue classes of architecture and construction 
at University College for the session 1554-5 wiil 
commence on Friday, the 19th October. 1 
venture on this occasion to exercise the privilege, 
of which I have hitherto occasionally availed 
myself, to offer a few general remarks upon 
different theories now afloat onthe public mind, 
respecting architectural taste and architectural 
education. 

At this time there are various classes of 





the taste, or want of taste, whichever it be, | writers, not professional men, nor aware of the 


which is exhibited in the highly coloured deco- | sober, stern realities of professional life, who 


rations of the people’s palace at Sydenham. | assume great authority on the subject, and sees 
Time, however, fails me, and the subject in itself | to control the studies and direct the taste of the 
is sufficient for an essay. |rising generation. Every attempt is made to 


Before, however, concluding, I cannot but |throw discredit on classical art altogether, 


add a few words on those laudable attempts at 
giving external colour to our buildings which 


although, with the exception of religious build- 


‘ings, it is the style most generally prevalent. 


| 

the streets of London begin to exhibit. It is a} Some urge as heterodox the use of any but what 
sad thing to speak unwelcome truths, but, with | is called “ Christian art.” Many would contine 
a few notable exceptions, such as Westminster it exclusively to the earlier periods of the 
Abbey, St. Paul’s, the new Houses of Parlia-| Pointed style. There are some who, with 
ment, the characteristic of the streets of this | graceful and earnest eloquence, and carried awa) 
great city is meanness. I see no chance of, by the enthusiasm of excited feelings and a false 
improvement, except it be by the revival or | sentimentality, would lead us back to the exclu- 
improvement of our street architecture. The! sive adoption of a spurious medivalism, to a 
word revival I use advisedly, for, surely, the | picturesque or scenic architecture, like that o! 
old timber houses of the Middle Ages were far | Venice, which preceded the times of Palladio, 
more picturesque than those of the present | Sansovino, and Seammozzi. Those who praise 
day: properly adapted to modern uses, with | the Palazzo del Doge, or the basilica of S¥. 
plate-glass lights, instead of leaded lights, they | Marco, are silent as to the grandeur of the 
form no inappropriate type of the kind of build-| Liberia, or the stupendous nobility of the 
ing we might adopt. I allude to their form, | basilica of Vicenza; and Brunelleschi, Bramante, 
rather than to their materials, and I rejoice to see | Vignola, Inigo Jones and Wren are ignored, 
so good a beginning made in this direction by the principles of sound construction and 
Mr. Gilbert Scott. pure taste are set at defiance, and the mind 

If, however, the revival of our street style of of the student is directed more to the study of 
architecture is to be popular, we must have, | the ornamental, as the detail of a capital, a leaf, 
especially in a climate so murky as ours, not ora flower, than to the proportion and expression, 
merely form but colour. London, let me and character of entire edifices. ‘The architect 
remind you, is a brick town, and few architects is expected to design the picturesque, rather 
have yet shown what may be done with bricks. | than to submit his conceptions to the chaste, the 
I am not clear that even the dirty yellow brick, | correct, the eurythmetical; just as in depravi d 
which is the common material of our dullest and | times the gorgeous spectacle of the melodrama 
dingiest streets, might not, if worked up into supersedes the more refined and sublime produc- 
noble outlines, and embellished by mouldings and tions of the legitimate drama, and the in- 
ornamentation of red or some richer colour of | tellectuai yields to the sensuous. 
bricks, produce buildings, which, if they did not} It may unfortunately be true that the archi- 
come up to stone, would, at least, be in better tecture of antiquity is too often to be judged by 
taste than those stucco-faced mansions which | those who have not studied the actual monu- 
fill the ample squares and broad streets of Bel- | ments of Greece and Rome, in the dry scholastic 
gravia. specimens of its application in some modern 

In the buildings of higher pretension no more buildings. These are occasionally tame aud 
beautiful introduction can be imagined than insipid, and devoid of the characteristic expres- 
Aberdeen granite. Of this Mr. Hope’s house’ sion, instead of reflecting the appropriateness, 
in Piccadilly affords an example which I should | fulness, and artistic embellishment which give a 
be glad to see followed, although I do not sentiment of generous munificence to the 
admire that mansion as a whole. Mr. Daniell, | original type. They may reflect the mere order, 
the china manufacturer, of Bond-street, deserves | with its column and entablature, and in due 
thanks for showing us that encaustic tiles are proportion; but where is the splendid material 
well fitted, not merely for internal decoration, |of the ancients? where the spirit, thought, 
but also for the external ornamentation of bal- | and purpose of the original? It is like the life- 
conies and houses. In the hands of a skilful | less se) pene literal translation of a foreign 
architect such a hint might be turned to ac- | author, without his point and vigorous form of 
count. expression. But such contending themes dis- 
_ Toconclude : I remember hearing of a passage | tract the mind of the student : the class-room is 
in some old divine who was recommending the | not the proper arena for such discussions : it is 
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only in the repose of earnest, constant, and de- 
cided study that the mind can prepare itself for 


the realization and embodiment of principles, | 


founded upon the mastery of what has gone be- 
fore—the acquisition of the expression of past 
ages. ‘The theories of contending parties may 


afterwards be met, and the contrast may then | 
perhaps healthily stimulate the mind, but not) 


during the period of pupilage. 

My purpose, therefore, in the series of lec- 
iures which constitute the entire course, is to 
make the student acquainted with the principles 
of construction, and familiar with the different 
classes of materials, and their proper use and 
application. 

In the series upon the fine art division of the 
subject, [ seek to avoid any exclusive preference, 
but to open up the whole range of monumental 
architecture of the truly civilised portion of the 
world, through all periods and in all countries ; 
aud I take a survey of the principles which have 
euided the erection of those edifices which have 
commanded the admiration of those of real calm 
judgment and refined taste in succeeding ages. 
The student must know, and that thoroughly, 
the elements of sublimity in architecture, so as 
to handle them, as they did in the olden time, 
in all their varied application, and with the like 


liberty of variety and transposition, to make | 


them appropriately suit any special purpose, and 
give them the impress of individuality, novelty, 
variety, and reasonableness. Whenever these 
are acquired, the architect will produce impres- 
sions in proportion as he knows how to choose 
his style, follow the laws of taste peculiar to his 
“motive,” and allow his imagination to be 
warmed and excited by the successful adaptation 
of the means to the end proposed: this may be 
predicated of every style. 

Thus prepared, the architect may defy the 


false influences under which it is nowadays | 
attempted to place him, and he may follow the | 


inspirations of his genius, deriving encourage- 


ment in the development of those ideas congenial | 


to his taste, and from the fruits of his own emo- 
tions and principles of thought ; being neither 
the servile copyist, ignorant of the freshness of 
a new-born thought, nor the wild libertine, who 
sets all precedents at defiance. 
another class of students immediately connected 


with building operations, whose object is of a | 


more practical nature: to them the acquisition 
of the first principles of the science of construc- 
tion is invaluable for future practice, and creates 
a spirit of just reasoning and investigation, and 
their knowledge of the general laws of architec- 
tural taste, as exhibited in fine monuments of 
the art, enables them to carry out more faithfully 
the ideas of the architect. 

To the architectural student the association 


with those engaged in the same pursuit, and | 


with a like generous ardour, stimulates to 
exertion; thus forming perhaps the basis of his 


future distinction and high position in the art; | 


at the same time that it may create a high tone 
of feeling, and usefully increase the sphere of 
his professional friendships among the sons and 
pupils of the leading men of the profession. 
Tuos. L. Donatpson, Prof. Arch. 





ISLINGTON. 
A new church, in the Pointed Style, dedicated 
to St. Jude, is rising in Mildmay Park. It 


is in one span, with transepts, and has a| 


tower and spire on the south side. The walls 
are faced with Kentish Rag stone, and have 
Bath stone dressings. Mr. A. D. Gough is 
the architect, and Messrs. Dove are the buil- 
ders. The first stone was laid an the 29th 
of last month, by the Rev. John Sandys. 
Numerous houses are rising in all directions, 
some of them, as in Highbury new park, of 
considerable size and good appearance. Gene- 
ral activity is apparent: the Dispensary, near 
the church, has Sides materially enlarged and 
improved, and the accommodation for the 
Ragged School, in Duddy’s-rents, is being in- 





creased.—Some of the courts in the older | 


parts of Islington are in a frightful condition, 
and should receive attention. One was recently 
mentioned in our pages, and the complaint made 
of that would apply to several. 
side of High-street, near the Angel, there are 
courts containing houses altogether unfitted for 


But there is | 


On the east | 


| occupation. The property on that side of the 


| High-street, is necessarily kept down in value. 
Some general plan for the improvement of this 
_part should be made, and steps taken by the 
{whole parish to carry it out. Every resident 
| (we ought to take a wider range), is personally 
interested in such a movement. ‘These courts 
are hot-beds of disease, vice, waste, and misery. 
| As we have often said, asthe homes so the men. 
Well might a writer in a local paper of last year 
exclaim with reference to these dens,—‘ Isling- 


ton, famous for thy salubrious breezes and sunny | 


skies,—behold! There is a foul stain on thy 
bright eseutcheon—there is a sore and pesti- 
lential ulcer in thy very heart. Be silent when 
people speak of the cellars of St. Giles and the 
dens of the Devil’s Acre! be silent and blush, 


for thou art no better than thy neighbours. | 


Thou boastest of open squares and stately ter- 
races, and pretty villas, all embowered in shady 
trees, and surrounded by the children of Flora ; 
but look into thine innermost recesses, and what 
wilt thou find? Filth, squalor, misery, disease, 
and the crime that is the result of such con- 
ditions. Up, guardian-angel of Islington !” 
Endeavours have been made, especially by one 
of the inhabitants, Mr. Hallows, to-improve the 
High-street on the other side of the way, where 
there is a considerable space between the road 
and the houses. Something has been done 
towards this, but it is still in a very unsatis- 
factory state. It might be made one of the 
most beautiful roads out of the metropolis. Its 
improvement by the owners of the houses would 
pay, even as a commercial speculation. In 
another part of Islington, namely, on the west 
side of the road at Upper Holloway, near the 
mile-stone on the ascent to Highgate, the autho- 
rities of Islington have been putting up a stone, 
thus inscribed, on the site of one which had 
been removed :—‘ Whityngton Stone. Sir R. 
Whityngton, thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
| 1397, Richard II. 1406, Henry IV. 1420, 
Henry V. Sheriff, 1395.” Here, says tra- 
| dition, sat Whittington ruminating, when Bow 
bells bade him “turn again.” It is an ugly 
affair, but nevertheless shows right feeling: let 
us hope that it may fare better than those which 
preceded it. Islington has become a most im- 
portant portion of the metropolis, and deserves 
careful government on the part of the local 
authorities, and the most strenuous exertions of 
those who are interested in its improvement. 








THE OZONE THEORIES, AND SULPHUR 
IN CHOLERA. 

Weare gratified to find that our article of last 
week on this subject has excited some attention, 
and, what is more, is believed to have already done 
some practical good. The Loeal Board of Health 
at Merthyr Tydvil, amongst others, appear to 
have been impressed with the probabilities in- 
volved in the process of reasoning through 
which our conclusion that inflamed or electrified 
oxygen may be productive of cholera was 
arrived at, and Mr. Henry, C.E. the surveyor to 
that board, as a precautionary measure, has lost 
no time in adopting sulphur as a fumigator in 
dwellings or districts where deaths were taking 
place, and at the same time reprinted and cir- 
culated our article on the subject. He writes 
us to the effect that already it seems to have 


proved beneficial, and he suggests the burning | 


of the sulphur also in fire-places, and allowing it 
to ascend the chimneys, so as to purify the atmo- 
| sphere around the dwelling as well as within it. 
| Another correspondent, Mr. T. D. Welsh, in- 


‘cramps. A member of his family, he states, 
i‘‘has for years been subject to severe cramps, 
}and it has been her invariable rule to take a 
piece of sulphur into her hand when attacked ; 
and as invariably, after grasping it firmly, the 
|cramp has abated, or suddenly ceased, and this 
| cessation was simultaneously attended with the 
| breakage of the sulphur into two parts.” These 
singular effects he is inclined to attribute to 
| electrical action, the superabundant (positive ?) 
electricity in the muscular system being absorbed 
| by the sulphur, which, we may here remark, is 





/us to use it internally in the cure of cramp, 


. 





| builders. 


a high electro-negative,—a fact which induced | 


which corroborates our idea, that the oxygen 
inhaled through the lungs, if it be excited-}y 
positive electricity, may be released by sulphur 
from its abnormal and virulent “ ozone” stat 
We hope to hear more of the use of sulphur and 
its fumes, even though the cholera is now very 
rapidly abating. Writing us on Tuesday lasi, 
we may add, the Merthyr Tydvil Board of 
Health Surveyor announces that the disease 
was better there, only eight deaths having 


Cc. 


| occurred on that day in a population of 46,000. 


Every day makes more apparent that we are 
correct in ascribing to cesspools an enormous 
influence in the production of disease. 





HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, ERECTED 
ON COTON-HILL, NEAR STAFFORD. 
Tuis building, intended for the upper and 

middle portions of society, which is now nearly 

finished, and has been partly occupied by 
patients for some time past, is on a scale suit- 
able to various classes of society, with enter- 
taining rooms, corridors for exercise, and other 
arrangements which have been found advan- 
tageous in the treatment of the insane. The 
general plan of the building consists of an 
extended centre of 240 feet frontage, termi- 
nated with a receding and projecting wing at 

each end, and at right angles with it, forming a 

lengthened H; each of the wings having a 

frontage of 210 feet. The domestic offices are 

placed in the rear. The apartments of the 
superior officers and the committee-room are 
placed near the central entrance, as well as the 
visiting-room. These apartments will occupy 
about one-third of the centre: on either side, 
and extending to the wings, commence the suite 
of apartments proposed to be appropriated to 
second-class patients, whose circumstances en- 
able them to pay such weekly sum as will afford 
them the accommodation of a comfortable pri- 
vate bed-room, and the common use of a hand- 
some gallery, sitting-room, library, dining and 
billiard room, on the male side, and the same on 
the female side, substituting a music-room and 
a drawing-room for the library and billiard- 
room. At the junction of the wings to the 
centre building, and in the projecting portion 
of it, having all the convenience of a detached 
residence, are the apartments appropriated to 
the higher classes, in which eight distinct suites 
of apartments are provided, of various dimen- 
sions, with apartments for a private attendant 
or servant, communicating with a_ private 
garden. The general entertaining rooms, before 
described, are so situated as to be conveniently 
approached from these apartments. A private 
entrance for the first and second classes to their 
respective apartments is arranged distinct from 
the central entrances before described. In the 
receding portion of each wing are the galleries, 
and separated and associated sleeping-rooms, 
for the class requiring the greatest amount of 
assistance from the charitable funds of the in- 
stitution. The building is two stories in height. 

The chapel is detached: in our view we 

have brought it up a little closer to the main 

building than it really is. The roofs are of a 

steep pitch, and are brought over the walls on 

a moulded eaves course; and above the summit 

of the roofs, and at the junction of the wings 

to the centre, a tower on each side, of consider- 
able elevation, is raised, used as extraction 
shafts, and contains cisterns of water, from 
whence it is distributed to all parts of the 
building. The building is constructed of pale 


ee : |coloured bricks, with Bath stone for the dress- 
forms us of a circumstance corroborative of our | 


assertion that sulphur relieved premonitory | 


ings, and is covered with slate. Terraced walks 
and gardens are laid out on the sides, appro- 
priated to the patients. The estimated cost of 


ithe buildings, chapel, laying out of grounds, 


&e. was under 29,000/.; and this sum, we are 


itold, will not be materially if at all exceeded. 


Messrs. Fulljames and Waller were the archi- 
tects. 

It seems that the committee were their own 
Mr. Richard Hawke was the clerk 
of the works, and he has carried out the whole 
of the work to the satisfaction of the architects. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION will hold their 


| opening conversazione at Lyon’s-hill-hall, on Friday, 


| without reference to the ozone theories, but | October 6th. 
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CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 

Algarkirk.—The church of Algarkirk, between | 
boston and Spalding, has been largely restored 
aud decorated by the proprietor wa pastor, the | 
Rev. Basil Beridge. The north side of the | 
church has been almost entirely rebuilt; and | 
the earth around the building has been removed | 
to the depth of several feet. The south porch, | 
which has been restored, is inclosed with a| 
pair of iron gates. The tower has been restored, | 
and the spire, which fell down centuries ago, | 
put up and ornamented with a weathercock. 
The Karly English windows in the tower are | 
new, but they have been erected so as to cor- 
respond with their original state; and the 
whole of the exterior has been restored. Inside | 
the floor has been lowered from 10 to 18 inches, | 
laying bare the bases of the pillars, all of which | 
have been restored. The seats are open, and of 
There are eight coloured windows | 
in the chancel, including the large one: these | 
are by Hardman. In the chancel also is an oak | 
lattice window looking into the vestry, the | 
eross-hars of which are decorated with gold and | 
erimson. ‘The whole of the woodwork has been 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Webster, of Wyberton. The decorations have 
been executed by Mr. Crace. The chancel is 
paved with Minton’s tiles laid in cement. The | 
stone reredos carving represents the history of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to whom the churel is 
dedieated. The panels of the reredos are filled 
with decorated emblems of the Evangelists, and | 
underneath is gilt diaper-work. The  sedilia 
aud piscina are also decorated, and the altar- 
rail is of light iron-work in white, blue, and | 
The walls of the chancel are decorated | 
with tile-pattern, surrounded with borders | 
of passion flowers, &c. On each side of the | 
chaucel is a carved oak seat, with open tracery | 
at top, arcades, &e. The roof of the chancel | 
consists of highly-decorated woodwork, resting 
upon a richly ornamented moulding, having gilt 
ball flowers, alternately blue and red, and con- 
nected with foliage. On the east wall of the | 
south transept, the two tables are emblazoned. | 
Here is a piscina with canopy, supported by a 
quaint figure. The roofs of nave and side aisles 
are new, and have been raised, and all the 
windows in this part restored, and the tracery | 
made new. The opening took place on Sunday 
fortnight. 

Little Chesterford, Essex.—The church here is 
about to undergo considerable alterations and | 
improvements, under the direction of Mr. James | 
Barr, architect, Windsor. The present unsightly | 
timber-built and tiled bell-cot will be replaced 
with a substantial and ornamental stone turret : | 
a new vestry will be built, some new buttresses | 
added, the gables coped with stone, the east one | 
ornamented with a cross, &c. The present | 
sittings have all to be removed and replaced with | 
new; also a new pulpit, of oak. The contract 
is taken by Mr. Smith, of Elmdon. Mr. White- 
head, of Royston, has engaged to do the stone- 
work, &c. 

Henley-on-Thames.—The repairs and enlarge- 
ment of the parish church which during the last 
twelvemonth have been in progress, are now 
drawing towards completion. The day for re- 
opening will shortly be announced. 

Wheatley.—A church-rate of sixpence in the 
pound has been voted by this parish, in vestry, 
towards the cost of a new burial-ground. It is 
also proposed, with the approval of the bishop, 
to make use of the opportunity thus afforded, 
by rebuilding, through public subscription, the 
church on the new site above the village towards 
the London road, so as to be capable of afford- 
ing increased accommodation. ‘The present 
building, partly in consequence of its mode of 
construction, will require extensive repairs, if 
not taken down. For the new church a con- 
siderable sum is already collected. 

Burslem.—The first stone of a chapel and 
lecture-hall, in connection with the Dalehall 
Temperance Society, was laid on Monday week, 
by the chief bailiff of Burslem. 

Torquay.—Two new churches are to be built 
at Torquay, on sites given by Sir Lawrence and 
Mr. Palk, near Meadfoot and Wellowood, in 
that town. It is intended to proceed with the 
erection of both churches at once. Consider- 
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able assistance has already been promised to the 
building fund. 








}and with proper materials, or zof af all. 


Coventry.—The following remarks are from 
the Coventry Standard :—“We had supposed that 
the days of Daniel Daub had sonia away, and 
that no churchwarden in the year 1854 would 
either whitewash or drabwash a parish church. 
We have been repeatedly told that nothing 
eould be done towards repairing St. John’s, for 
want of funds, yet some pounds were wasted a 


expressing their willingness to receive further sugges- 
tions from the above-named gentlemen, and accord- 
ingly modifying their original conditions in several 
particulars. These modifications, involving among 
other points of less importance, the addition of 
1,000/7. to the estimated cost, and the reduction in 
ease of absolute necessity of the number of inmates 
to be accommodated, were all severally and ex- 


secon ‘shiitems:. waauni:i tens dieiieidieieen iin tedeniien plicitly laid down, and in addition, it was distinctly 
— wnthen.. adwasihing the mterior, | stated ‘that the other conditions of February last, 


which has made the church look much worse | jot mentioned in this letter remain as before.’ No 
than before, and in some parts the drabwash 15 | mention having been made of any departure from 
already rubbed off. Some years ago 25/. were | the original arrangement, with regard to the con- 
paid for drabwashing the exterior of St. Peter’s, | sultation of an eminent architect, which was mani- 
Hill-field. This was useless, as the wash is/|festly one of the most important of the original 
gone, and the bricks are now all visible. These | conditions, and on which the committee themselves 
shams and architectural hypocrisies had better | had particularly dwelt, as ‘tending to insure, as 
be avoided: they are costly, and only deceive | far as possible, a sound decision,’ we conceive wi 
for a time. What is done, let it be done well, | bad a right to reckon on its being as strictly ad- 
The | hered to in the second competition as in the first. 


south transept window of St. John’s has just | But the grounds of this natural deduction ar 
greatly strengthened by the fact of this same cireu- 


been stuecoed, and a novel specimen of stained | “di ; “sopethagr et 
glass introduced, in the Aarleguin style. We) "" letter One ing that the cost 2 
should like to know the names of the artist and | ied. by the genre er 
1: ™.. committte may employ,’ and concluding with a 
is patron. fheir names ought to be handed promise that the names and addresses of the compe- 
down to posterity. Chey ought, indeed, and | titors «shall be carefully concealed from any pro- 
the glass should be taken out carefully, and put | fessional gentleman whose opinion may be consulted.’ 
away in the local museum, if there be one, as an! ‘The promise, therefore, contained in the first con- 
evidence of the state of taste in Coventry in the | ditions was not only reaffirmed in general terms, but 
year of safety 1854. We viewed it the other day | directly alluded to in the separate clauses of the second 
with horror. | circular letter. 

Preston.—On Saturday before last, the work-| In compliance with the above revised conditions, 
men engaged in the erection of the parish ; We prepared and forwarded designs a second time, 
church, Preston, had a rearing supper provided @4d now learn with the greatest surprise that the 
for them in the National Church School-room, | Committee: have not only departed from the counsel 
It is expected the church will be roofed m, in rie — pay nr spirits ee se jee 
about five or six weeks. There are now three | \*O*SS0F  Voekerel), ariel. oc eyllacg® 
stained windows in the chancel, and others are at daa ak ame cae por sdgesr bre 
short ly expected to be finished. A subscription adviser, in accordance with their promise thus made 
will be commenced for improving and beautify- | 2.4 reneated to us. 
ing the case of the organ, to make it agree with, We desire to offer no opinion on the merit of that 
the architecture of the church. design, but we must ever consider that the course the 

Leeds.—A letter has been received from the committee have thought proper to adopt is utterly at 
Home Secretary’s office, in reply to a memorial | variance with all principles of justice and equity, inas- 
of the vicar and churchwardens of Leeds, pray- much as it involves a breach of faith with those who, 
ing that private vaults and graves may be in reliance on the observance by the committee of 
exempted from the Order in Council for closing the conditions laid down by themselves, have ex- 
the parochial burial-grounds. The concluding pended both time and money in the attempt to meet 
passage of the letter states that Lord Palmer- their requirements, and now find their labour thrown 
ston is sorry he cannot recommend such altera- **4Y. their confidence misplaced, and the promise 
tion in the arrangement for closing the said,“ thera completely set aside. 
burial-grounds. ; J.J. BaTeMman, 

E. M. Barry, 
WEHNERT AND ASHDOWN, 
Cor AND Goopwin,” 





Signed) 





SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
COMPETITION. 
I rorwarp to you a protest signed by all ee a a 

the unsuccessful diene at the late competi- PRON INC TAL N EW S. 

tion for Spring Hill College, Birmingham. If Market-Rasen.—The second of the two new 
the document be not too long for your columns, exchanges, in this small town, namely, the 
you will much oblige us by publishing the same. Market-place Exchange, was formally opened 
" When committees issue conditions for a com- on Tuesday in last week. The building 1s not 
petition, they enter ipso facto into a contract yet quite completed. The site is at the corner 
with those who compete on that basis; and of the Market-place, and formerly occupied with 
when we find that everything that constitutes unsightly old buildings. The main entrance is 
an obligation on the committee is evaded, while at the outer angle of the building, and consists 
all the advantage of the suggestions of the other of a cireular portico having an inner entrance, 
parties to the contract remains with them, I on each side of which are offices or rooms, 
think we are entitled to appeal to public opimion serving as waiting or ante-rooms at assemblies 
to check so unequal a state of things, especially and other times. One of these has been taken 
when, as in this case, every appeal to the com- for the use of the Mechanics’ Institution. The 
| Exchange-hall contains a larger area than any 
| other in the town, being 70 feet long by 30 feet 
'wide, and is designed, not only for a Corn- 
‘exchange, but for all public purposes. The 
patent sun-light gas-bumer has been introduced 
im the ceiling. At the farther end of the hall 
there is a semi-circular arch, with small arches, 





mittee has been made in vain. 
A CoMPETITOR. 
The protest sets forth that— 
‘Early in 1853 the committee issued ‘ particulars 
and conditions for a competition, and amongst these 
the following paragraph found a conspicuous place : 


‘To insure, as far as possible, a sound decision, the : phen 
committee will obtain the assistance of an architect of O28 0 each side, and so constructed to answer for 


eminence, resident in London, and not competing, an orchestra when needed. Around the outside 
who will advise them on all questions relating to of the hall a number of shops have been arranged, 
style, construction, cost, Xe.’ ‘and already let. The elevation is in the Italian 

“Ie accordance with these conditions, we, in common style, of the Doric order, surmounted by a 
with many others, sent in designs, and were, after balustrade. The total cost will be 1,490/. being 
much delay, informed by advertisement that, inas- | less than the architects’ estimate. The building 
much as all the designs submitted would require | is executed in Ancaster stone and white bricks. 
the expenditure of a larger sum than that fixed by The architects were Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, 
the committee, none could be adopted. The first of Lincoln, to whom the first prize was awarded 
premium was, however, awarded to Mr. J. J. Bate- | in the late competition for the Boston Corn- 
man, the second to Mr. E.M . Barry, and four other ‘exchange and Atheneum. Messrs. Chapman 
architects, namely, Messrs. W ehuert and Ashdown, | pase Wallis, of Missi Monin. sun the ele 
Mr. J. James, Messrs. Coe and Goodwin and Mr. | oad the gas-fittings, &c. were furnished by 
Raffles Brown, were invited to send in their names to | Messrs. Simpson cel Gad, a tineales 


the committee. It was afterwards understood that | gall? ze alg 
Professor Cockerell hed been consulted professionally | 4 orwich—The Wellington statue, says the 


in accordance with the promise given above. | Norfolk Chronicle, “has arrived in this city, but 
On the 22nd July, the committee issued a circular, | has not yet been exhibited, the present duke 
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having, we understand, expressed a wish that 
his father’s first presentation to the people of 
Norwich in a metallic form should be made on 
the site and at the elevation which may be 
intended for his permanent occupation. The 
best proposal we have yet heard is to place the 
statue in the centre of the market, and to remove 





by carts. Means were afterwards used to pro- 
mote the flow of the gas-filth past the reservoir, 


ee 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
THanks to a description of this fine building 


and so purify the water as to render it fit for! jn a local work, “The Stranger’s Vade Mecum,” 


use again. 

Manchester—A new glass-house has been 
erected at the Botanic-gardens. In plan the 
building is a parallelogram of 150 feet long by 


Nelson—which, being of marble, would not well | 57 feet wide ; it is constructed of timber frame- | 
pair with Wellington—to the centre of Tombland, | work filled in with glass for the sides, and’ and some illustrations ; so that we shall confine 
A large portion of the middle of the Tombland | framing similarly glazed for the roof. The sides | ourselyes now to a few brief notes from the 


might very appropriately be railed off and planted | and ends rise to the height of 14 fee 
Poor Nelson! His monuments | ground, and then support a roof of glass, of flat | 


with shrubs.” 


| 
; 


/such full particulars of its form and appearance 


t from the! 


'ready to their hand, the daily papers have given 


as to render repetition almost unnecessary, 


‘Moreover, we propose shortly to see it for our- 
selves, and to give our own impression of it, 


accounts of others. 
Many of our readers know it was at first in- 


are either never done with, or never let alone. | pitch, covering aisles inside the building about | tended’ that the assize courts and St. George’s 


The movement of his tomb in St. Paul’s, to | 13 feet 6 inches wide. 


The upper edge of this 


Hall should form two separate and distinct 


make way for Wellington, reminded us of the | roof rests upon a row of pillars which support a structures, and premiums were offered for 


voice in the legend of the “Three, Kings of 
Cologne,” as they lay in their royal tombs. 
“ Lye farther along, my noble brother,” might 
with sufficient propriety apply to the “making” 
of “room” for Nelson’s noble brother Wel- 
lington, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the most 
central or exclusive place of honour was pre- 
occupied by Nelson alone ; but we hope that this 
exceptional act is not to be taken as a pre- 
cedent for displacing Nelson’s statues to make 
room for Wellington’s, wherever they may be. 

Reading.—TVhe erection of the new corn ex- 
change by the contractors, is progressing rapidly. 
On Monday in last week, the mayor and corpo- 
ration of the borough laid a large stone in front 
of the building, with some ceremony. On the | 
face of the stone is a brass plate, bearing the | 
following inscription: —‘ Reading Corn FEx- 
change, erected by the Corporation, 1854. 
F. Hawkes, J. B. Clacy, architects.” The men 
employed at the works were regaled with beer 
on the occasion. 

Oxford —Many of the citizens, says the 
University Herald, have availed themselves of 
the Long Vacation to effect alterations and im- 
provements in their dwelling-houses, and we are 
pleased to find that in the exterior alterations 
generally, care has been taken to adhere as 
closely as convenient to the general style of the 
Oxford-street architecture. Flat and common- 
place elevations have been avoided, and in con- 
sequence, the streets have not lost much in 
effect by the new houses and frontages. 

Leominster —The first stone of a series of 
new markets, which will cost nearly 5,500/. was 
laid with some ceremony in week before last. 
In the evening a public dinner took place at the 
principal inn in the town, at which the mayor 
presided. 

Denbigh.—It has been resolved by the vestry | 
to light this town. 

Knighton.—The opening of the Silurian Mills 
at Knighton, in Radnorshire, on Friday week, 
appears to have been regarded there as an event 
of great importance, and a testimonial of silver 
plate was presented, on the occasion, to the 
pe rietor, Mr. Banks. The manufactory is 

uilt of stone, and slated, containing three 
stories, each floor being about 70 feet by 50, 
with steam-engine house at the back, and dry- 
ing-ground adjoining. It is out of the town, 
near the Teme, which here divides Radnor and 
Salop. The building is heated by steam. The 
engineering works are by Messrs. Fairbairn and 
Sons, of Manchester, and the machinery com- 
prises all the recent improvements from the 
works of Mr. John Mason, Messrs. Manlove 
and Alliott, and other machinists. The ma- 
chines are calculated to work the wools of Rad- 
norshire and the adjoining counties, and the 


| 





class of goods produced will be Welsh flannels, 
tweeds, blankets, rugs, and a new description of | 
goods called “ Silurian Cloth.” 


clerestory of considerable altitude, with pitched 
roof and end gables, in each of which is inserted 
a large wheel window, ornamented with geome- | 
tric forms. The central space between the two | 
rows of pillars is about 27 feet. Flanking each 
gable are two turrets about 6 feet square, | 
rising to the height of 50 feet from the ground, | 
exclusive of flag-staffs. These turrets are o 
open work, and seem to be adapted from those 
attached to the palaces of the Italian nobles. | 
The space beneath one of the wheel windows | 
has been appropriated for the use of an or-! 
chestra, when it may be found desirable to have 
one. The glass used is Hartley’s patent for 
the roof and Chance’s patent for the upright 
a. The interior a appear to! 

e very simple. On that side of the building 
which faces to the south, a broad terrace has 
yet to be formed. As to colour, the intention 
at present is —_ to give a dressing of paint 
to secure the perishable material from the wea- 
ther. Messrs. D. Bellhouse and Sons have exe- 
cuted the work at a cost of about 3,000/7. Mr. | 
T. Worthington, of this town, was the designer. 
—tThe opening of St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, appears to be exciting a desire at Man- 
chester to have a building for public meetings 
erected there. It is much wanted, and has even 
been long talked of. 


Preston—A contractor has been charged at 
the Preston Police-court, by the secretary of the 
Blackburn Waterworks Company, with using 
the water for purposes he had not contracted 
for, namely, for the purpose of slaking the lime 
used for the erection of two cottage houses in 
Mary Ann-street. The secretary stated that the 
charge of the company for water for the purpose 
of slaking lime was 3s. 6d. per house of the 
same description as those built by defendant. 
The seal the company’s Act for the offence 
was 5/. but the bench mitigated it to 10s. and 
costs. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—A public meeting has 
been held and a movement commenced for the 
formation of a public park here, and a circular 
road to connect the western and northern dis- 
tricts of the town. | 


A DROP OF OIL. 

Every man who lives in a house, especially 
if the house be his own, should oil all the various 
parts of it once in two or three months. The 
house will last much longer, and will be much 
more quet to live in. Oil the locks, bolts, 
hinges of the street-door, and it will shut gently, 
with luxurious ease, and with the use of a small 
amount of force. A neglected lock requires great 
violence to cause it to shut, and with so much 
violence that the whole house, its doors, its win- 
dows, its very floors and joists, are much shaken, | 
and in time they get out of repair in all sorts of 
ways, to say nothing of the dust that is dislodged 
every time the place is so shaken. The incessant 





Birmingham.—The Willenhall Gas Company | banging of doors, scrooping of locks, creaking and 
have been constructing a new gasometer, near | 


the site of the old one, for the purpose of 
obtaining a double power of supplying the town 
with light. In excavating for the new tank, the 
workmen approached too closely to the old gaso- 
meter, and the result was that the intervening 
earth was broken down by the weight of the tar 
contained in the old tank. The tar flooded the 
excavation just made, and the gutters of the 
public streets were inundated with tar and 
ammoniacal liquor. Thence it found its way to 
the river Tame, a pump being used to send it 
there more expeditiously, and the consequence 
was that the water was so defiled that the water 
company s reservoir at Aston was closed against 
it, and the town had to be supplied with water 


| 








screaming of hinges, is a great discomfort. Even | 
the bell wire cranks should be sometimes oiled, and 

they will act more certainly and with such gentle force 

that there will be little danger of breaking any part , 
of them. The castors of tables and chairs should be | 
sometimes oiled, and they will move with such gentle | 
impulse and so quietly, that a sleeping child or old | 
man is not awakened. A well-oiled door-lock opens | 
and shuts with hardly a whisper. Three pennyworth | 
of oil used in a large house once a year will save many 

shillings in locks and other materials, and in the end | 
will save many pounds in even the substantial repairs | 
of a house; and an old wife living and sleeping in 

quiet repose will enjoy many more years of even | 
temper and active usefulness. Housekeepers, pray | 
do not forget the oil. A stitch in time saves nine, 

and a drop in time saves pounds. 


depth, containing five rows of benches. 


| Nisi 


separate plans of the assize courts and the hall, 
in both of which Mr. Henry Lonsdale Elmes 
was the successful competitor, out of seventy- 
five for the courts and eighty-six for the hall. 
The original design, however, was abandoned, 
and the architect was directed to make a fresh 
design, which was approved of in May, 1841; 
and during the same year the foundation-stone 
was laid. 

The interior of the hall measures 169 feet by 
75, the height being 82 feet. It is lighted by 
gallery windows in the west, and by windows 


near the roof, in arched recesses at the ends. 


The breadth of the hall is increased to 100 feet 
by ten recesses—five on each side, 12 _* 

le 
organ is placed at the north end, —— the 
space between four of the lofty polished red 
granite pillars which support the roof, and nearly 
fills the entire breadth of the hall. The work- 
manship within the building is massive, like that 
without, and the greater part of the carpentry 
is of polished oak. At the south there is the 
rius Court and grand jury room; at the 
north, the Crown Court and a large concert- 
room, on a level with the noble chamber in the 
centre. There are also court-rooms for the 
duchy of Lancaster and for the sheriff, and 


‘several other apartments, including a library. 


There are three entrances to the structure, the 
chief by the south portico, on each side of which 
a noble staircase extends to the recessed gal- 
leries of the great hall. The northern entrance 
is through an apartment under the semi-circular 
concert-room ; and the third entrance is from 
the eastern facade, opening directly into the 
corridor which passes round the hall. There are 
six entrances to the ground-floor of the hall, 
three on each side from the corridors. These 
are flanked with grey granite pillars, on which 
are hung brass doors, which cost about 250/. 
each, executed by Messrs. Potter, of London. 
There was a competition for the design of the 
doors; but we believe these are executed from 
the drawings of Professor Cockerell, to whom 
the completion of the building was confided on 
the death of Mr. Elmes. 

For the glass to fill the windows, too, a com- 
petition was proposed some time since, and 


small prizes given; the first to Mr. Miller, of 


London, for a set of designs, principally archi- 
tectural, but introducing medallions with his- 
torical subjects, copied from pictures, and the 
second to Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s, 
for a set of designs by Mr. F. Howard, who 
proposed to fill the window opposite the door 
with an original design of “ St. George and the 
Dragon,” occupying the whole space, 18 feet by 
8 feet 6 inches, with the exception of a border ; 
groups, illustrating commerce and industry, to 
occupy similar space in the outside ; and orna- 
mental designs in the intervening windows, in- 
cluding medallions of Mr. Elmes, Roscoe, Can- 
ning, Huskisson, and other distinguished per- 
sons connected with Liverpool. What will 
actually be done is still unsettled. It is a diffi- 
cult point to determine. 

The hall is paved with tiles by Mr. Minton, 
of very elaborate design. 

Gas lustres by Messenger of Birmingham 
hang down on each side from the key-stones of 
the arches, which are fashioned into the prows 
of vessels. The jets of gas issue from the 
points of stars. 

There are between the doors twelve niches, 
for statues, two of which hold figures of Sir 
Robert Peel and George Stephenson. Panels 
of Irish marble, green in colour, are let into the 


walls, and a gallery with balustrade of British 
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ge of various colours, runs along each 
side. 

The effect of the balustrade is said to be very 
good: it is composed of black and variegated 
marble, with serpentine slabs at intervals. Ser- 
omen is likewise introduced upon the walls.* 

‘he roof is supported upon twenty-two granite 
pillars, of large diameter. Rising above the 
capitals, and between the minor arches of the 
galleries, are twelve emblematic sculptures in 
bas-relief, white onpale blue. Withineachof these 
ten recesses the work of the sculptor has further 
adorned the building, and the ceiling, which is 
arched, is a very iciite piece of decoration, 
with blazoned shields and gilded stars, not 
quite so severe as the exterior of the structure. 
Of course there are objectors to some of the 


DWELLINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLAssES.— 
The Rev. H. Stuart, of Oathlaw, whose late pam- 
phlet on the position of the agricultural labourers of 
Scotland attracted attention, has been on a visit to 
Dunrobin Castle, at the special request of the Duke of 
Sutherland, in order to suggest to his Grace what 
could be done to improve the condition of his people. 


WuiTEewasHinec.—London is a dark place, its 
narrow streets, high houses, and smoke-pall make its 
various apartments gloomy and cheerless. We obviate 
this somewhat by the expensive reflectors of Chappuis 
and others, but much more might be done, and by 
very cheap means. Whitewashed boards, placed at 
an angle of 45 deg. in the areas of cellars, and against 





The duke placed in Mr. Stuart’s hands a blank paper | the windows of many dark apartments, will strangely 
book and a pencil, with a request that he would write | illuminate them, and make places clear as daylight 
down on the spot his freest censure of everything | which were otherwise quite dark. Much also might 
objectionable in his farm-dwellings on the Sutherland | be done by the very simple and cleanly process of 
estates. Together they made a thorough examination | whitewashing the backs of all houses. These very 
of houses, cottages, and bothies, prying into closets, often in the City form irregular quadrangles, which, 
mounting into garrets, and leaving no hole or corner if whitewashed all round once a year, would add much 
unvisited. | to the cheerfulness and lightsomeness of places that 

Tue Norwich Scnoo. or Art.—During last are now gloomy and miserable enowgh: at the cost 
week numbers of the citizens and boys of the! of a few shillings the daylight might be extended an 
different schools of Norwich have, by invitation, hour in every twenty-four. 





details, and the enclosure of the building out- 
side has produced much adverse criticism: of | 
this, however, hereafter. | 

The corporation of Liverpool have not gained 
much credit by their management of the inaugu- 
ration: it was wanting in wise liberality and 
foresight. 








fHiscellanea. 


visited a small exhibition in the gallery above) Linco~n ArcuitecturaL Society.—The annual 
the school, in St. Andrew’s, and consisting of a| public meeting ‘of the Architectural Society of the 
selection from the productions for which medals! diocese of Lincoln, was held in the Town-hall, East 
were awarded at the recent spring examination | Retford, on Thursday in last week. Mr. G. E. H. 
of the works of the various schools of art in the | Vernon, M.P. in the absence of the Duke of New- 
country. There were no specimens by students of | castle, presided. The hall was artistically decorated 
this year in the Norwich school. This school will be | with anastatic transfers of monumental brasses, &c. ; 
opened at the beginning of next month with a festive} and on the table were a number of volumes, com- 
meeting. It will be on a larger scale than heretofore, | prising views of ancient pulpits, analyses of the 
and an assistant master is appointed to take charge of | various orders of architecture, &c.; and impressions, 





Raitway Martrers.—A portion of the winding | 


the elementary classes. Mr. Claude L. Nursey, the | amounting to some hundreds, of similar brasses to the 
present master, says the Norfolk Chronicle, was large one decorating the hall. The report for the 


two-mile tunnel at Bramhope, on the Leeds Northern | appointed to the Leeds Government School of Design | past year was presented, after which papers were read 


line, fell in on Tuesday week while a passenger-train of | 
twelve or thirteen carriages was passing, and severed | 
the train in two, burying two of the carriages, and | 
causing the detached carriages to run back down the | 
incline so as to come into collision with a truck full | 
of Irish feapers. Many persons were seriously injured, | 
though none were killed on the spot. The tunnel 
was choked by hundreds of tons of stones and 
earth. Upon an examination of the roof, which con- 
tinued to fall in small portions at short intervals, it 
was found that the arch had become depressed and 
fallen in to the extent of 11 feet in width by 15 in 
length, the longest portion being across the tunnel. 
Above this aperture the rocks, stones, and earth had 
fallen, leaving a chasm over the archway probably 30 
feet high. The mass of rubbish which had fallen 
into the tunnel, and beneath which the engines and 
tenders were buried, filled up the whole breadth of 
the tunnel to within a few feet of the roof. The re- 
moval of the désris was commenced early on the 
Wednesday morning, but it will be weeks, it is said, 
before the traffic can be resumed, if not months. 
From a Parliamentary paper just printed, it appears 
that there were 100 persons killed and 119 injured 
by accidents on all the railways in the United King- 
dom during the half-year ending June 30, 1854; 
there being 81 killed and 102 injured in England 
and Wales, 14 killed and 13 injured in Scotland, and 
5 killed and 4 injured in Ireland. These accidents 
oecurred on 7,813 miles of railway, of which 5,964 
are open in England and Wales, 996 in Scotland, 
and 953 in Ireland. The number of accidents to 
trains was 47, 36 being to passenger and 11 to goods 
and mineral trains. Of the 36 accidents to passenger 
trains, 21 were collisions between passenger and 
other trains or engines, and of the 11 accidents to 
goods and mineral trains 5 were collisions. The 
total number of deaths resulting from accidents to 
trains was 11, and of injuries 85. Of these no less 
than 9 deaths and 64 injuries were caused by colli- 
sions alone, 2 deaths and 57 injuries being to pas- 
sengers, and the remainder to railway servants. 
Some experiments have just been made by Captain 
Tyler on the Brighton line to ascertain how soon a 
train could be stopped. The effect of all was, that 
the train, while travelling at the rate of a mile in 63 
seconds, was pulled up in a minute and a half after 
the signal, aud in the distance of 1,386 yards. 
Before Louis Napoleon’s last departure from Paris, a 
railway carriage on the American plan was built spe- 
cially for the journey—a vehicle divided into two 
large rooms, for the imperial party and their house- 
hold, provided with writing materials, books, a piano, 
billiard-table for the aide-de-camp, &c. &c. 

Murat Paintines.—Recent restorations in Bacton 
Church, Suffolk, have revealed the fact that the whole 
interior was auciently covered with mural paintings 
of scriptural and legendary subjects; among them a 
giant Christopher; and a Doom, in its usual position 
over the chancel arch. 

Crurci-keys.—Wherever I find the clerk “ not 
at home,” I always send my card into the parsonage, 
and have had no difficulty in seeing the church ; on 
the contrary, every facility shown as to rubbing the 
brasses, or taking a sketch. As far as I know, every 
clergyman has the key of the church at his house, as 











in 1844, which school he formed, and also established “On the Fortunes of the Church of Southwell during 
a school at Bradford. Whilst at Leeds, he was em-|the Troubles of the Sixteenth Century,” by the Rev. 
ployed by the Board of Trade to inspect the drawing- J. F. Dimock ; “On the Church and College of Sib- 
classes at the Mechanics’ Institutions in the large | thorpe,” by the Rev. G. H. Smyttan; and “ On the 
towns of Yorkshire and Liverpool. For his successful | Abbey and Church of Blyth,” by the Rev. John Raine. 
management of the Leeds school, and for reports on} An evening meeting was held, when papers were read 
the above classes, he was promoted in 1849 to the | On the Study of Monumental Brasses,”’ by the Rev. 


Belfast school, at an increased salary, by the Board of 
Trade. At this latter school he remained five years, 
and so successful has the Belfast school been under 
his management, that many of the recently-opened 
schools have adopted the system of the Belfast school. 
This last has been the only provincial school in which 
local scholarships have been established, but the Nor- 


F. P. Lowe ; and “ On the Churches of East and West 
Retford, with a brief Notice of one of the historical 
| Events connected with the Town,” by Mr. Hawksley 
| Hall. An excursion was made on Friday to some of 
the neighbouring churches, including Blyth, Work- 
sop, and Haughton Chapel. 

Fa.u or a CuurcH: Twenty Persons KILLED. 





wich school, we understand, will soon be able to lay | —One of the most violent storms, says the Louisville 
claims to similar advantages, as Mr. Nursey has already | Democrat, which has ever swept over this section of 
| induced one or two gentlemen to promise aid in this | Kentucky left its dreadful footprints in the city on Aug. 
|way. Mr. Nursey was a student in the Life School| 27th. After a severe drought of many weeks’ dura- 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, London, and was a| tion, the sky early in the day indicated rain. The 
pupil of the late Sir David Wilkie, R.A. and painted | clouds gathered, and we had what persons not within 
for Sir David for four years. He was thus engaged | the reach of the tornado accompanying it would call 
with Sir David until his death on his return from the |a thunder shower ; but within the reach of its sweep- 
East. iug breath was the Third Presbyterian Church, corner 
VaLvE oF AGREEMENTS WITH WoRKMEN.—Mr. | of Eleventh and Walnut-streets, which it completely 
G. Woolfall, glass bottle manufacturer, at Manches- | wrecked, blowing from a westwardly direction: the 
ter, lately preferred an information against three of | entire building fell in,—roof, rafters, brick walls, and 
his workmen, for breach of agreement. It appears all, crushing some twenty of the congregation to in- 
that Mr. Woolfall engages his men for one year,| stant death, and wounding seriously, perhaps mor- 
and requires that they shall sign an agreement, | tally, some ten or twelve others. 
which not only regulates their duties, but binds them| [ypreGnaTION oF WaTER.—I have before written 
to stay in his service for twelve months. The three | to you on the fallacy of the Nuisances Removal Act, 
defendants had signed this agreement, but had run| and [ beg now to state a fact for the benefit of those 
away. Mr. Woolfall, notwithstanding that he had | whose cry is “Cesspools and Constitutional Govern- 
sustained a loss of 10/. per day, by his men leaving | ment—Gases and Glory.’ I have left the “ Hill 
their work, consented to withdraw the charge against | Gods” to their own mode of opposing ‘“ movements 
two of them, who were married men, on condition | of all kinds, whether sauitary, social, or revolu- 
that they returned to their work and paid costs, but | tionary.” I have retired to the valley, thinking 
pressed for a conviction as an example against the | there to enjoy the “ insipid water” which the “ Hill 
third, who was a single man. The two former were, | Gods” are said to reject. The water was beautiful, 
therefore, discharged, and the third committed to} as [ in my blessed ignorance had fancied. Philan- 
prison for twenty-one days. thropic individuals reported many cottages on the 
Tue Bomarsunp Fortirications.—The Czar, it | crown of the hill above me, where the poor crea- 
is reported, has ordered the arrest of the contractors | tures declared they were in warm weather unable to 
who constructed the works at Bomarsund, now de- | remain in their houses. They stated, “ it makes life 
stroyed. The charge alleged against them is, that}, burden.” ‘They made a stir in the matter, by 


they undertook to dui/d the fortifications from base 
{to summit, while it is now proved that the interior 
was simply a loose rubble, incapable of opposing any 
resistance to the concussion of the shot, and pouring 
out from the least breach in the facing of the forts. 
Moreover, the commandants of all the other fortresses 
in the Gulf of Finland are said to have received orders 
to make a searching examination of the state of their 
works, and at once to report the result to the Minister 
of War at St. Petersburg. It was to be expected that 
|some attempt would be made to save the renown of 
|the Czar’s grand Chinese fortifications, sadly shaken 
'at Bomarsund, which, doubtless, were not a whit 
worse constructed than are all the rest of the lot. 
Ratrnway Work: BrEpFoRD AND LEICESTER 
; Rartway.—Is it not of the utmost importance that 
| the work forming bridges, &c. should be done in the 
| soundest possible manner, having bricks well burnt 








| : ‘ ° | 
}and thoroughly cemented together with mortar? for | 


isurely, if this is not attended to, the line cannot be 
considered safe. The opposite to this occurs not many 


Writing a strong letter to the board of guardians, 
who, under the Nuisances Removal Act, instructed 
the inspector to make another and more efficient stir. 
Vaults were emptied, the accursed cesspools cleansed, 
and chloride of lime was used in abundance by those 
who could afford it: mark the result upon me af 
half a mile’s distance. My well, of hitherto appa- 
rently pure water, became a solution of chloride of 
lime! It, however, was of little consequence, for in 
a day or two there was no water at all. The fact I 
| have mentioned shows that even the passage of water 
through the bowels of the earth for nearly half a mile 
by no means ensures the public against impregnation 
by the worse than barbarous custom of privy vaults 
aud cesspools ; yet we find in Swindon these filthy 
| receptacles are in most houses near to, and in many 
| within one or two yards of the water-well. In very 
‘old houses we find much mischief prevented by 
“ puddling’’ with clay round the water-well, but 
modern speculators eschew the puddling process. If 
|only their own wells were injured, the punishment 





well as our friend, the clerk, who is generally a man | miles from Ickelford : it not ouly ray prove an injury | would be just ; but as I have shown in my own ease, 


unsuited for his duties. *“OLp Rusty.” 


* Much of the internal work was executed by Messrs, W. Cubitt 
and Co. of Londoa, 





to the community at large, but must have been 
| already an injury inflicted upon the honest tradesmen. 
| A SUBSCRIBER, 





| it is uncertain how far off you may inflict on your 
| fellow-man the dict Senacherib thought objectionable. 
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Musev™M OF ORNAMENTAL ART.—The museum at FEnsTEAD Comperitton.— About three months MopeErn MONUMENTAL Brasses.—The use of 
Marlborough House will be re-opened on Monday, | since, a limited number of architects were invited to these appears to increase, although but slowly. We 
October 2nd. During the reeess the specimens have | send in plans for the extension of the present Felstead | have recently seen one, executed by Mr. Waller, in 
been re-arranged, and considerable additions have | Grammar School, and also for the erection of entirely | memory of John Skinner, A.M. Dean of Dunkeld, 
been made. The collection of arms from the Royal | new buildings. At the meeting of the trustees held | who died as long ago as 1841. It has been erected 
Armoury at Windsor will continue to be exhibited. | last week, the premium of 50/, was awarded to Mr.| by the members of his congregation, and is a 
An alteration has been made in the days of admission. | F, Chancellor, of Chelmsford. specimen. It is noticeable, too, for the lettering, 
In future the museum will be opened on Saturday s, | AMERICAN ScuLprurE. — A correspondent of the | which, while quite appropriate to the Gothic cha- 
which will be free days, instead of Tuesdays, chiefly | Newark (U.S.) Advertiser, writing from Florence, | racter of the brass, is perfectly legible. 
with the view of enabling the schools in the metro- | says of Miss Hosmer, the young American sculp-| Tye ArcuirectuRAL Museum.—It is suggested 
polis to send their students to visit the musewm on tress wl Miss Hosmer has taken a villa for the | that architects should insert in their specifications for 
the afternoons of Saturdays. summer in the environs of Florence, and will here | the restoration of old churches, in the event of casts of 

Smoxe.——Allow me to suggest a few improvements occupy herself with drawing out compositions to | existing ornaments being required for facilitating such 
in the smoke-consuming appliances, as described in| mould later into clay. Her drawings are said to be | restorations, that copies should be taken and sent to 
the Bui/der of September 16th. Ifthe flue was curred full of feeling, and classically beautiful. She has | the museum. 


instead of being at right angles, it would be of de- already made several successful busts; also the study | 
cided advantage for increasing an uninterrupted | for an ideal statue, which will occupy her next winter | TENDERS 
draught, as well as the facility of sweeping. The at Rome. Being but twenty-two years of age, what | - . a3 ~e : a ii fi ; 
cistern should be a feeding one,.supplied con- | she has done is remarkable, and full of promise, | ,.9(°° DEW Darmacks, af Michmond. r. Pownall, archi- 
















stantly from another, and with a regular supply, with which cannot fail to be realised, her genius being | Moxon........ec00ee 4s eee Se £9,290 0 0! 
an equal pressure on the rose. Further, if a receptacle | united to an intrepid will and executive force seldom | Piper and Son - 7,950 0 0 
was made under the tank, the bottom, at least, of met with in so young a person. She is wholly devoted | a geeky Setees ih ate 4 : 
iron, the contents of soot, when full, could easily be | to her art—rises at six, works all day, and to lose no eg i " 7'050 0 0 
dried by a charcoal fire. The superfluous water might | time in the feminine art of the toilette, adopts such | ene SR ee vv 6,987 0 0 
be caused to flow into the pans of water-closets, if the modes as utility, not the French modiste, invents.” Higes teneeeererennes - pa ~ : 
level would admit. It possesses strong deodorizing; TENDERS IN MELBovRNE.—A writer in the Smith, W.E. 6582 0 0 
qualities.—T. G. | Melbourne Argus, finding that “the Melbourne | TE cece ade vestatins ass 6,211 0 0 
WAKEFIELD-BRIDGE CHAPEL. — It may be in- | architects advertise for tenders for certain works—the Pollok and Co. ....s00».. — | = 

¢ Clever and Co. ... 5,977 0 O! 


teresting to some of your readers to know that the | same are given in, and in many cases nothing more 
chapel on Wakefield-bridge was not only restored, is heard of them,” suggests “that it would be bene-| 5... chapel, at Hendon (congregational). Messrs 
but rebuilt, after the ancient model, which now ficial to more than the builder if the plan of the! Habershon, architects, . ‘ ‘ 






stands in the grounds of Kettlethorpe-hall, a short | London architects was adopted, by which all tenders | B. end, Baleee............... £2,625 0 0 
distance off. 1 mention this as many would feel a) would be advertised, and insolvencies less frequent | Higgs and Cullingford . 2,444 0 0 
rreater interest at seeing the original than its fac- | 8 actors.” ne dade ee S 8 
greater interest at secing the original thar Jac- | amongst contractors Shadleskiness "2160 0 0 
simile. —W. M. F. Fever-FAMED DweLiincs.—A very handsome Clever and Stanger .......,..00.00-+ 2,000 0 0 


Tue SuerrieLpD MontcomEry MonuMENT.—A ; house near one of our best provincial towns, says a 
“ sketch model” by Mr. Bell, for the proposed memo- | country paper, could never keep its tenants, and at For rebuilding house and warehouses, at No. 51, 
rial to Montgomery, has been exhibited at the Cutlers’ | last stood empty and became worthless, because a a for Mr. B, French. Mr. R. L. Curtis, 
Hall, Sheffield. ‘he plan of the base is cruciform, | detestable fever seized upon every family that lived | “™°™tect- 


















with a series of base mouldings, and a rusticated base-| in it. A r eady-witted observer promised the owner pi neg ng paelhamcccamenmaieie ik ini —— : : 
ment. Upon the four arms of the cross, so to speak, | to find out the cause. He traced the mischief to one Hedges, Bow.............. . 9’990 0 0 
are seated figures of Piety, Poetry, Benevolence, and | room, and presently conjectured what was the matter Hill, Whitechapel 2,981 0 0 
Patriotism. From the centre of this group rises a| there. He let a slip of glass into the wall, and found Rivett, Stratford (accepted)...... 2,925 0 0 
tall octagonal pedestal, which grows into a square, the it the next day dimmed with a fetid condensed vapour. eee ee 
upper edge of which is moulded, and on this, termi- | He tore down a strip of the paper, and discovered abun- |, For pulling down old house, and the erection on site of 
‘ ie = ‘ s a . ° | the New Hanover District Schools, South Molton-street 
nating the composition, is the statue of the poet. | dant cause for any amount of fever. For generations | Oyford-street. Mr. R. W. Jearrad, architect, 4 
The figures are to be in bronze, the masonry in} the walls had been papered afresh, without the re- Morris, Brothers ............ sosco,, 23244 0 0 
granite of a grey tone. Thetotal height of the monu-| moval of anything underneath ; and there was the Smith and Appleford ... . 3,192 0 0 
ment will be 25 feet. As to the site, the general] putrid size and the fermenting old papers, inches = ra "arama 5a seoseencesesoes = 2 ° 
feeling, according to the Sheffield Independent, is| deep! A thorough clearance, scraping, and cleansing Siew and Cullingford ............ 3,042 0 0 
against its erection in the cemetery. At the church- | put an end to the fever, and restored the value of the fates tags tS 
gates, it is added, ample space and the most central | house. For carcasses of eighteen houses, Portland-road, Not- 
part of the town would both be secured. Trappinc Dratns.— Permit me, through the | ting-hill. Mr. C. Gray, architect. 
THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— | medium of your columns, to agree with the observa- MNES s sccavavitancAsstadaudcucesterta wen £3,422 0 0 
On Monday, the 18th, the society visited Vale Crucis | tions of your correspondent, “R. R. A.” onthe advan- | arama Nesham . a — ° : 
Abbey and Llangollen. At the County Hall, Mr. | tage which would be gained by issue of imperative eee ll ene memimetanany 3,107 0 0 


order, that all house drains connected with main drains ae 

eromlechs (cromlechi) . A circular was then read as to | or sewers shall be trapped, otherwise the gully-hole For building s school, Bedford New Town. Mr. B.E 

a proposed new window for Ruthin Church. On | traps correct an evil in one locality (the streets), and | Robins, architect. ; j eligi 

Tuesday a portion of the members visited Rug, and | drive it into another (the houses), either vent being, Hayward and Nixon ........... .... £1,290 0 0 

in the evening a private meeting of the committee | without doubt, the great cause of the majority of Rowland and Evans.... .. 1,290 0 0 

closed the proceedings. cholera cases from the sluggish sewers, which are Batterbury os. csseseeseesceseerssees - 1,085 0 0 
Procress or RuraL ArcuirEctTURE.—Under | mainly constructed on too flat falls, and, consequently, a ail lid f buildi 

this title the Mark Lane Express has an article in | generate poisonous gases, which I propose should be | ¢,4 houses in Old-street-ronl, Mr. Frawh yee 

which it is strongly advised that thermometrical ob- | collected by charcoal or coke fires from the sewers, 2 


Longuvile Jones read a lecture on Roman roads and 












niga 
servations of the atmosphere should be made within | and burnt off, the fires being made available for other ee sista -~ ; : 
different sorts of buildings, high and low, having | commercial uses, for steam-engines, &c. &e.; but the Brown sees 2,110 0 0 
thick walls, hollow walls, &c. &c. and under all sorts | idea cannot, and must not, be entertained for a —. pone yan , — : : 
of meteorological circumstances. White varnish, if} moment, “of driving these horrid gases through Wright nil A a a 1780 0 0 
it can be had cheap, is recommended for the roofs of simple shafts,” which would have outlet at the top, Smith (accepted) .............00-..00 1,769 0 0 


and beat bacR into our bed-rooms and attic windows a 
with every current of wind. The gases must be| For @ house in East-India-road. Mr. Searle, architect. 


cottages and farm buildings as a resistive to heat in 
summer and cold in winter; also double windows, 









walls, and roofs, high ceilings, &e. destroyed, or no good is gained, and cholera and | — sereeeaneenss steesees - £1,195 0 0 
Want or Water «Nn Canats, WATERWORKS, | typhus will have their sway with every successive warm a i ae e . 
&c.—The want of water throughout the country this | season. Prevention is better than cure, and we are Blackburn . "952 0 0 
autumn, is something no less remarkable than the bound, by every law of God and man, to protect those a settee von vee 935 0 0 
cle Sp age 7 . ee ss ides eo ERE He . Ne. ever and Co. ..... cove. - 900 0 0 
deficiency in thunder and lightning of which we! who cannot do so themselves—the poor, compelled Howlett (accepted)... 885 0 0 


spoke last weck, and is, doubtless, closely connected | by adverse circumstances, to live in low neighbour- 


= . There are severe reds iles | eS y 
with it. here are several hundreds of miles of | hoods.—W. A. For the new parochial schools for St. John’s parish, 








= shut 1 — om of water in the provinces, | Caur pE Lion. —I have been turned out of Hampstead. Messrs. Habershon, architects. Quantities 
and everywhere there have been complaints of want of | Palace-yard, where I had taken up my abode, and supplied. ; oe 

wales supply ha Aihinie: | : _,! gai; oe RUE, DOORS sedis ccnsts wissczeasnes £3,723 0 0 
PY |} am now a wanderer again, ignorant of what position DO SE ini . 3,181 00 
VENTILATION OF SeweRs.—As disease and its|I am destined to occupy. As I consider myself Myers .......... “ - 2,938 0 0 
prevention are just now occupying so much public | rather a good-looking fellow (to say nothing of my | Rowland and Evans - S72 © 
: aoe j A sii ine \ t os ° oe Clever and Stanger ................+. 2,640 0 0 
attention, allow me to suggest one very simple, and, horse), I hope I may not be buried in some confined B. and C, Hayne 00 
I have no doubt, etlicient preventive for much of the | nook, but be placed in some open position, where my Newby 0 0 
mischief caused by the generation and emission of | fine person and gallant steed may be seen to advan- Johns 0 0 


poisonous gases from the sewers in large towns, this | tage. If the choice were left to me, there is a spot a ae 

being one of the most fruitful sources of disease. | I would wish to be placed upon, and which is in close C For a & mage Loe Cheshunt, Herts. Messrs, James 
The plan suggested is the construction of drains from | proximity to the scene of my former triumphs, when, | °° “™® °° 9F¢ ee — 

the main or branch sewers to the ash-pits of such | in 1851, thousands of my admirers used to flock daily | 
manufactories as have a good chimney and a fire gene- | to my levees, and gaze upon me with delight. It is pn ma Drainage Total 
rally burning ; then, by simply having a door to the | in the centre of the new broad walk in Kensington- IBaclooure, &c,| 2nd Roads. a" 
ash-pit, similar to that of the fireplace, to shut off | gardens, and where no less than eight avenues meet. | 
the draught, the supply must come from the sewer, | I should thus be seen, first, from Kensington Palace, 
which would keep up such a current of air in the secondly, from the Bayswater-road, thirdly, from the | Patman 
sewers that no gases could accumulate, and such as | Ride, in Hyde-park, fourthly, from the drive in ditto, | Norris .... 
did, would be purified by passing the “ fiery ordeal.’ | besides the other four avenues. Trusting you will Glenn 








Kirk and Parry £4,533 0 0 '£1,320 0 0 £5,8: 
Lawrence... - 3,540 0 0 | 1,050 0 0 4 
.| 3,389 0 0 | 1,08 0 0 4 
3,197 0 0 1,397 0 O} 4,5 
Ciena, 3,415 0 0 890 0 0, 4 
The cost of 3 few sach ventilators would not be very | permit me to make my wishes public, through the | Coomes and 1 Ee ew 
great, and the boon to such places must be immense. | medium of your paper, I am, your obedient servant, | Meyers (accp.)| 2,920 0 0 987 0 0 3,907 0 0 


M. H. S. | RicHarD Cevur bE Lion, 
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